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Kerala is rich in the number and variety of musical instruments 
and the richness of its legacy in this field is not below that of any 
other region in India. Many instruments in use today were known 
to have been in use thousands of years ago as they are found men- 
tioned in the earliest books. The very nature of music makes it 
a conservative and traditicn-bound art. Any change that takes place 
is gradual and it is no wonder that many of the musical instruments 
now extant were known to have existed centuries ago. 


Probably the earliest record of musical instruments in Kerala 
is that given in the celebrated Tamil classic Silappadhikaram believed 
to be written about 2000 years ago in Kerala. The following drums 
now in use are mentioned in Silappadhikaram—Etakka, Maddalam, 
Utukku, Timila, Milavu, Para, Tuti. 


Many references are found in Malayalam literature about musical 
instruments. Though they may deal with the higher strata of society, 
they are essentially ‘folk type in nature. One of the oldest works 
in Malayalam, Unnineeli Sandesham, believed to be written in the 
i4th century, mentions the following instruments: Soundi, Vents, 
Stani, Sabarika, Pankitam, Ravanan Kai, Sarangam, Nanduni, Nirame- 
lumtanni, Pinakam, Vina? Of these though only Venu, Nanduni and 
Vina are knownin Kerala now, the important point being that be 
work menticns instruments which are still found in other parts of 
India. For example, Ravanan-Kai is found in Rajasthan as Rava 
Hatha, Sarangam is found not only in North India as Sarangi but 
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even in the temples of Tinnevelly, Courtallam and Tenkasi. Some 
areas like Shenkottah, Courtellam etc. until recently, were part of 


Travancore State. 


In a manuscript of Amarakosa with a Malayalam commentary 
‘he following Malayalam equivalents of Sanskrit names of instruments 
are given: Damaru-Katum Tuti, Dindimam-Para and/or Chenda, 
Jharjara-Vallari Para, Panava-Nada Milavu. 


Tunjath Eluthacan in his Mahabharatam Kilippattu. mentions 
several instruments used in the Mahabharata war. These may be 
taken as the equivalents of the ones mentioned in the original 
(Sanskrit) Mahabharata: Takil, Murasu, Para, Pataham, Tuti, Sankhu, 
Tamnittam, Nakra, Maddalam, Vina, Kulal, Kahalam, Sringam, Itakka, 
Utukku. Most of these are still in use in Kerala 


In the Malayalam work Candrotsava (believed to be 400 to 500 
years old) there is a reference to Tappu (a kind of drum). Tappu 
is also mentioned in some of the children’s songs. 


Kunjan Nambyar, who invented the folk art form known as 
Ottan Tullal refers to a number of instruments in his Tullal works.§ 
While many of them are still in use some are quite unfamiliar now 
in Kerala: Ambilivala, Ghatti Vadyam, Jhallari, Jharjharam, Dindimam, 
Maddu, Mukhavina, Murasu. Jt is also significant that Kunjan 
Nambyar has mentioned Tamberu. Tamberu is now the name used 
rather loosely, for the western side-drum and also for the Tambourine 
used by the Muslims of Malabar. 


Other such references should be the subject of research as they 
would give some  guide-lines for the study of musical instruments. 
Unfortunately, the advent of western civilization has reduced the 
interest of the public, in general, in our old musical instruments 
so that even some of the sophisticated and near classical instruments 
find few eminent artists playing them. The advent of higher education 
in general, the mania for white-collar jobs, the financial debacle of 
the temples consequent to the new land legislation have all contributed to 
the paucity of learners of these instruments. The time is already 
overdue for the establishment of an institution for the teaching, 
Preservation and research in musical instruments. 


We shall consider the folk instruments nowin vogue. 


_ Ancient Hindu musicologists have classified musical instruments 
Into four broad divisions and this categorisation has been accepted 
by western musicologists.? The divisions of Vadyas— or instruments— 
are ; 
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Ghana : Solid or Idiophonic or Autophonic 
Avanaddha: Membrophonic or Skin 

Susira . Aerophonic or Wind 

Tata : Chordophonic or string. 


We shall consider the instruments in Kerala under these four heads. 


Ghana or Idiophonic Instruments 


These are solid instruments which emit a sonorous note when struck. 


Kol 

A pair of small polished tapering sticks of hard wood about 
a foot in length struck against each other. Used by children for 
Kolattam dances, Harijans in their processions, in Muslim Kol Kali, 
Ivar Kali, Kamiyar Kali, Poorakkali etc. In some varieties, jingle bells 
are found attached. 


Cipla Katta 


Wooden clappers about six inches long used during devotional 
singing, Katha Prasanga etc. Jingle bells are attached to some and 
to others brass discs are attached to give a tinkling sound. 


Another variety in the shape of a spade with a handle made 
of hard wood about 4 or 5 inches wide and } inch thick is used by 
mendicants and beggars to accompany their singing. This is the same 
as the Tikkiri Kattai of Tamil Nadu but does not seer. to be known 
by any specific name. An empty match box with a match-stick fixed 
to the side with a rubber string is often seen used by beggars. Ic 
all depends on the ingenuity of the people. 


Talam 


(a) The small varjety known as Kuli Talam is a pair of bell 
metal discs about 2 or 3 inches in diameter depressed almost heml- 
spherically, held by loops passing through a hole in the middle 
of the disc, one disc is struck against the other. Used for folk 
dances etc. : 


(b) Slightly bigger but flatter discs with a depression in the centre 
through which a hole is drilled to pass a string, diameter about 3 
inches, called also Kinnaram and Jhalara. Uusually used for bhajans etc. 


(c) Big ones made of bell metal, rough cast and forged to 4 
shape about 6 inches diameter. Used for Chenda Melam, P ancha 
Vadyam etc. The particular alloy used makes it possible to forge it 
and gives a clear ringing sweet sound. 
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Cengila 


A circular disc of rough cast and forged bell metal thick in the 
middle, struck with a wooden mallet, used for all temple rituals, for 
Kathakali, Krishnattam etc. usual size 6 inches to 9 inches diameter. 


Cilambu 


(a) These are hollow anklets filled with metal pellets. Worn by 
temple oracles (Velicappatu) for their ritual dances (Velicappatu Tullal). 


(b) A variety which is held in the hand and shaken. It is smaller 
in size than the previous one and is known as Kaicilambu. This is 
also used by temple oracles. 


Kinkini 


Jingle bells made of bell metal or bronze or brass, with metal 
or stone pellets inside. A numter of them strung on a tape are 
tied round the legs for dancing. 


Aramani 


Bigger jingle bells are tied round the waist by temple oracles 
during their ritual dance. 


Kinnam 


Fhis is a thin bell metal bowl (rough cast and forged) known as 
Olakinnam about 6 inches diameter and is beaten with the blunt edge 
of a pen-knife. It is used as rhythmic accompaniment for folk 
singing (Brahmani Pattu). Sometimes thicker bronze bowls are also used. 


Mani 


_ This is a regular hand bell made of bell metal. Apart from use 
'n temple rituals certain mendicants use it as rhythmic accompanl- 
ment. Size varies widely. 


Villu 


Also known as Qnavillu since playing it is a pastime during the 
Onam festival. This is a bow about 3 feet long made of bamboo 
or palmwood. A thin stick of the same material with knobs at 
cither end is fixed into slots at the two ends of the bow. This piece 
‘Sin place of the string in a bow. The tension of this can be 
vanied by pressing with the hands while it is held between the shoulder 
and arm and this enables production of tonal variations when striking 
with a stick. This has been raised to a virtuoso instrument 
playing complicated rhythms. It is used specially during the Onam 
festival, for Kummatti Kali etc. (See also under Chordophones). 
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The Water-drawing wheel. (Vellam Korunna chakata or tuti) 


A drum-shaped contraption made by fixing wooden slats to two 
equal sized circular wooden discs. This is used as a pulley for 
drawing water from wells. A couple of wooden balls put inside the 
drum strikes against the slats when it turns while drawing water. 
This gives a xylophonic effect and lightens the burden of drawing 
water. Though not strictly a musical instrument it is significant 
in considering the development of musical instruments in Kerala. 


Kokkara 


This is a serrated piece of iron over which another thinner piece 
of iron is rubbed creating a grating noise. This is used by hill 
tribes for tribal dances for keeping time. 


Ponthi (Also known as Kolmani in some areas) 


This is a wooden rod about 18 inches long with 3 or 6 small 
‘Cilambw type circular jingles fitted on top. When the rod is shaken 
up and down the jingles resound. It is used as rhythmic accom- 
paniment by artisans in what is knwon as ‘Jvar-Kali, when Maha- 
bharata stories are recited and danced, round a lamp. This is similar 
to the ‘Jingle-cum-lance’ used by postal runners in olden days. 


Susira Vadyas 


The number of wind instruments in Kerala is comparatively 
small. 


Sankhu 


This is the conch shell. It is blown for ritualistic purposes in 
temples and during the playing of Pancavadyam, during the entrance 
scenes of Divinity or Royalty in Kathakali etc. It 1s considered 4 
sacred instrument. 


Kombu 


This is a conical cast bronze tube in three parts fitted together 
to form a semi-circle. Two or three different notes are produced by 
altering the strength of blowing and this is used as an instrument 
for rhythm during Cenda melam, Pancavadyam etc. During temple 
festivals this is also played solo for a short time. Unlike other 
parts of India where similar instruments are used merely for givin8 
. a tone this instrument is used to play complicated rhythms 1° 

erala. 
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Odakkulal 


This is a flute made of a variety of bamboo or reed called 
‘Oda’. Two varieties are in use. end blown or side blown. It is 
mostly used as a toy normally sold at festivals. Some cowherds and 
shepherds can be seen playing it during their work. Length of 1 
foot to 3 fect are found sometimes. 


Kulal 


It is also called Kurum-kulal (literally, short pipe). It is a 
dimunitive type of Nagaswaram about 9 inches to 12 inches. It is 
smaller than the north Indian Shehnai. A bell metal bell shaped 
piece is attached at the bottom of the conical wooden pipe. It has 
a reed mouth-piece. It is mainly used as an instrument for rhythm 
during Chenda Melam. It js also used as an instrument for melodic 
music during festivals for solo playing called Kulal Pa and during 
the performance of Kootiyattam. 


A similar Kulal used by the Paraya community is even smaller 
and has only 4 or 5 holes and the reed is made of palm leaf. Only 
3 or 4 notes are produced and this instrument is used during Kali 
worship by this community and during harvest festivals like buffalo 
race etc. 


A similar instrument used by the Elava community especially 
in Palghat district is called Elava Vadyam. It is more refined than 
the Parayan Kulal but not as refined as the Kurum Kulal. This is 
also used during festivals of Bhadrakali temples. It was amusing to 
find one Parayan using a textile bobbin as the barrel for his Kulal, 
quite ingenious but showing a lack of cosideration for tradition. 


Tutti 


_ This is a bag-pipe mainly used as a drone. It has practically 
disappeared from Kerala. 


Tata Vadyas 


The number of stringed instruments in Kerala is also small. 
The most important in this class is the Pulluval Vina. 


Pulluvan Vina 


This is a small fiddle-like instrument. It has @ shallow circular 


Wooden resonator with its top covered with the skin of the monitor 
lizard. It is about 2 feet in length, the diameter of the resonator 
is about 9 inches and bow is about 2 feet. A single string made 
from the fibre of ‘Amrt’ (a medicinal creeper) is fixed and tightened 
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by a wooden peg. The bow also uses the same fibre and 2 small 
round hollow jingles (cilambu) are attached to the end of the bow, 
shaking this helps to keep the rhythm. It is used by the Pulluvan 
community in rendering songs in praise of the divine nag (snakes) 
and in the elaborate ritual known as “Pambu Tullal performed to 
propitiate the divine snakes. As it has one string only some 3 or 
4 notes are produced, the range of the melody of Pulluvans is also 
comparatively small. 


Pulluvan Kudom 


This is an earthen pot with a circular opening at the bottom. 
The bottom is covered by parchment extending to the middle of the 
pot and is laced and tightened to a circular leather thong bellow 
at the opening of the mouth of the pot. Through the hole in the 
pot and in the parchment a leather thong is passed and held tight by 
fixing it to a stick and held tight by pressing with the thighs of the 
player. The string is vibrated by a piece of wood and it produces a 
‘Brum Brum’ sound. Women Pulluvans (Pulluvatti) when playing 
this use a smaller sized pot about 14 or 15 litres capacity whereas 
when the men use the instrument the pot will be about 3 or 4 times 
bigger. Stronger quality pots (than ordinary water pots of villages) 
have to be used. This is used by the Pulluvan community as an 
instrument for rhythm for their songs of snake worship. (This instru- 
ment may also be classified under the Aranaddha Vadyas or covered 
instruments—Membrophones). 


Nanthunni 


This is described by some as a guitar of Kerala. It has a 
rectangular hollow wooden body with a_tail-like projection. Two 
fibre strings are stretched over the body supported on _ bridges tied 
to an iron hoop at the one end and tightened by a peg at the other. 
It is used as a Sruti-cum-Tala (drone-cum-rhythm) instrument. The 
Mannan and Kurup communities use it mainly for Bhagavati worship. 
The Mannan community sing songs of the Kannaki legend whereas 
the upper class Kurup community use it for Devi worship in some 
temples, known as Kalam Eluthu Pattu etc. Total length of the 
instrument would be about 4} fect, width 6 inches, resonator length 
about 14 inches. A few frets are provided at about the middle of 
the instrument. The player presses only one string when playing with 
4 horn plectrum. The first full string acts as the drone and two or 
three notes are produced by pressing the second string on the frets. 
There is no attempt to play any tune on the instrument. 
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Villu 


One type of Villu has been dealt with under Ghana Vadyas. 
There is another Villu or bow which is about 5 or 7 feet long. A 
number of jingle bells are attached to the pew which may be resting 
onan earthen pot which acts as a reso.a‘or. The string is struck 
with a wooden rod held in each hand to acccmpany song and story- 
telling known as Villadican Pattu or Vilpattu particularly in the South 
Kerala region.. A party of 4 or more artists participate in this. 


Ayanadha Vadyas (Memberophonic Instruments) 
Udukku 


This has an hour-glass shaped wooden body. On_ both ends 
thin skins are fixed to round hoops and braced with strings. By 
pressing on the strings tension can be varied and this produces 
good tonal variations. It is played by beating on one side with the 
fingers, the other hand holds the instrument and presses the tension 
strings. This is used for Ayyappan Pattu (by all communities) for 
Maraimman Pattu (mainly by Tamil speaking lower class communities) 
and for Tukilunartu. Pattu by the Mannan community. 


Tudi 


It is a bigger type of Udukku. It is played by beating one 
side by a thin stick and the other hand manipulating the tension 
strings. Jt is usually used by low caste communities during Bhagavati 
Worship. It is slung from the shoulder by a piece of cloth. 


Edakka 


In appearance Edakka is similar to the Tudi. This is considered 
i sacred instrument and is invariably used in all temple rituals. The 
barrel (about 9 inches) is not very narrow (as in the case of Udukku 
and Tudi). Red sandal wood is considered best for the barrel. Two 
thin palmyrah fibres are fixed across the face of the barrel and when 
the skin covering this is beaten with a thin stick it gives a vibratory 
eect. The instrument is decorated with a number of woollen balls 
of different colour hanging from the strings and 4 small round sticks 
ae used to keep the bracing strings tight. The tonal variation is 
upto even two octaves and this enables some few experts to play 
Music on it. 


Timila 
This has an elongated hour-giass barrel about 2 feet. It is 


Suspended Vertically from the shoulders at waist level. It is played 
®n one side by two palms. This is primarily used for temple rituals. 
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It has now been developed into a sophisticated Tala Vadya and is 
the chief instrument of Panca Vadya. 


Kanjira (Or Ganjira) 


This has a round wooden frame. Monitor Lizard skin is fixed 
on one side and the other is open. It is used for Bhajan singing 
and for music concerts. It seems to be popular only comparatively 
recently. 


Tappu 


It is the same as Ganjira but the size may be a bit bigger and 
goat skin may be fixed in place of lizard skin. The frame is held 
in one hand and played with the other. Muslims are seen using 
it for some of the'r folk singing like Arbana Muttu, by mendicants etc. 


A bigger instrument with much wider frame and_ thicker skin 
is found with the same name. This is beaten with a stick and emits 
a fairly big sound. In some cases, the barrel is made of metal 
(usually discarded paint’ or varnish drums). In Trichur district this 
is known as Cetti Vadyam, the Konkani speaking Kudumi Cettis 
(or Moopans) call it Maggoda. It is used for folk festivals like 
Kavadi Attom, Puli Kali (Onam Tiger) and so on. 


This is also called Muri Chenda in some localities. 
Milav 


This is a big copper, brass or earthen pot with a narrow open 
neck covered with parchment.. The skin is first soaked and then 
tied with strings round the neck. On drying it gets tight. It is 
played by beating with both palms. This is the instrument used by 
the Nambyar community for Cakyar Koothu and Kootiyattom (the 
Sanskrit stage of Kerala). 


Kidu Pidi (also called Itupidi) 


This is a pair of bowl shaped wooden bodied drums. The 
leather is laced to the body and is played with two sticks. This is 
used as a second drum for Nagaswaram play in some temples and 
as a leading (or announcing) drum in some temple processions. This 
is similar in appearance to Kirikattai and Kundalam of Tamil Nadu. 


Dammanam 


___ This is similar in shape and construction to the Kidu Pidi des 
cribed above but is about 3 times bigger in size. The skin used 1S 
thicker and the stick for playing is also bigger. This is used in some 
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temples. (Vadakkunathan temple, Trichur) along with Nagaswaram 
during Pooja time. 


Nagara ee 

This is also sinilar in shape to the above two but ve ery much 
bigger in size. It is carried in a cart to lead some processions 
especially church processions in Kerala. It used to be played at the 
gates of royal palaces (Cochin royal palace at Tripunithura) at dawn 
and sunset as a sign of royalty. 


Maram 


Maram has a cylindrical bairel both ends being covered wth 
leather and braced with leather straps. This is primarily used for 
temple’ rituals known as Pani Kottal. An instrument of the same 
name and similar in all respects except that one face is well applied 
with black paste is used by the Paraya community for some of the 
dances connected with Devi worship. Itis also called by them, Mathalam 
and it produces tones similar to Maddalam. 


Chenda 


This is the most versatile and popular instrument of Kerala so 
much so any drum is referred to generally as a (type of) Chenda. 
It has a cylindrical wooden barrel leather covering on both sides, 
leather is fixed to hoops and braced with thick cotton strings, the 
‘strings are tightened by loops of smaller strings. One end is covered 
by a single piece of leather while the other is a single piece to 
which is pasted a number of concentric circular pieces of leather in 
diminshing diameter on the inside so that it is not visible outside. 
This is called the right end and. it gives a booming sound. One stick 
and one hand is used or two sticks. The normal playing end is the left 
.end but the right end is used for keeping time or for playing to mark 
some auspicious occasions as taking out the deity or during the 
appearance of ‘Gods’ on the Kathakali stage etc. It is used for all 
temple festivals and processions for Kathakali and many folk forms. 
Even Christians use it for their processions etc. Chenda is not part 
of the famous Pancavadyam of Kerala as wrongly given in some 
books (though written by eminent men). Acen Chenda is a bit big- 
ger’ Chenda used in the Southern parts of Kerala and gives a bigger 
“Sound. When the booming side of Chenda is played it is sometimes 
Teferred to'as Veekan Chenda. A bigger size Chenda used in Kanna- 
puram temple (Cannanore district) is referred to as Pataha Vadyam there. 


Para 


-A smaller sized instrument similar to. Chenda is known as the 
Para, Para is also the name of a measur: (about, 13 litres) and the 
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size of the cylinder in Para would be about the size of a Para. It 
is used in Devi worship known as Pana and also by lower castes in 
their rituals. Different sizes and ones used by different communities 
are known with appropriate prefixes, Chirupara, Velan Para etc. 


Tavil 
It would appear that this instrument is a later introduction to 


Kerala from Tamil Nadu. This is used as drum accompaniment for 
Nagaswaram. It is used exactly as is done in Tamil Nadu. 


Veeranam 


This is 2 two faced drum which looks like a cross between a 
Chenda and a Tavil. It is regularly used in a few temples (Tirwvil- 
vamala temple near Lakkiti railway station). 


Eelara 


This is a drum about 1 foot long and 9 inches diameter at the 
head. The body is a jackwood usually and it is slightly thinner in 
the middle than at the ends. Cow calf hide jis fixed to bamboo 
rings and braced with leather straps. A st-ap is tied at the middle 
of the depressed belly which makes it more tight, One sidz is played 
with a small stick, the other side is ‘Boomed’ by rubbing with a 
small bent twig. A gum applied on the skin helps to increase the 
booming sound. This is an instrument used by the Mannan com- 
munity in Devi worship (Kalam Eluthu Pattu). 


Another instrument of the same name but about half as bigger 
is used by the Paraya community. They use strings for bracing ins- 
tead ofleather. The body may be bit bulging in the middle instead 
of being depressed as in the previous one and the leather is not 
fixed on rings but only laced to the body. This is also played by 
striking one end and rubbing the other. An instrument similar to 
a Para used for Tholpava Koothu (leather puppets in Palghat distruct) 
is called Idvara. 


Maddalam 


Maddalam is a two faced drum simiiar to the famous Mridanga 
of South India. It has no ‘Meettw’ skin covering on_ the black 
pasted end like the Mridanga. The body bulges in the middle and 
tapers to both ends equally. Three varieties are seen :— 


(a) Toppi Maddalam 


This is the smallest the size of an average Mridanga. It is used 
for Ottan Tullal, some temple rituals like Edakka Pradaksina et. 
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Since it is very similar to Mridanga it is being replaced by it and 
one rarely comes across this. In Krishnanattom of Guruvayoor an 
instrument of the same name and construction but a bit bigger is 
used. One side of this is constantly moistened to give a muffling 
effect. 


(b) Suddha Maddalam 


This is the standard sized Maddalam. It is used for Pancayadyam, 
Kathakali, Krishnanattom etc. It is a virtuoso instrument of classical 
level. 


(c) Veera Maddalam 


It 1s even bigger in size but now rarely used. It was used 
during the marching of armies and for royal processions and rituals 
connected with royalty. 


In considering the above, some instruments found in Kerala but 
normally used by people belonging to neighbouring areas are left 
out. These include Kudukuduppai, a tiny drum used by wandering 
fortune-tellers, Urumai (similar to Eelara) used by demonstrators of 
trained bulls (Appan Kalai). 


Pambai 


A double drum used for Mariamman festivals, Makudi (Snake 
charmers Pipe). Instruments found in Kasaragod area have also not 
been surveyed. 


Instruments like Veena, Mridangam, Nagaswaram etc. are left 
out because they are classical instruments. So also instruments of 
Western origin like the Violin, Clarionet and the Harmonium. 


One would note that the number of instruments for melodic 
Music in Kerala is small but the number for rhythm or Talam is 
large. The development of melodic music in Kerala is poorer than in 
neighbouring regions. Except for Krishnanattom (Krishnagiti) and the 
Kathakali compositions (Attakathas) melodic music compositions are 
few. The instruments for melodic music in Kerala like the Kurumkulal 
and the Pulluvan Veena are not sufficiently developed to raise them to 
classical level. As pointed out earlier the wooden water drawing 
Pulley is familiar to the Keralites but they have not chosen to develop 
& Kastatarang. 


The position of instruments for rhythm is quite the opposite. 
Not only are there a large number but many of them have reached 
classical level and what is more, even instruments for melodic music 
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like the Kurum Kulal is adopted by the Keralite for rhythm accompani- 
ment. It is generally conceded that in North Indian classical music 
the emphasis is more on the melody than on the rhythm. In South 
Indian music the emphasis on rhythm is more and when it comes to 
Kerala, rhythm completly overshadows melody. ; 


What has been attempted here is only a general survey and the 
list cannot be exhaustive. Regional variations in name, in construction 
etc. would be found. The same instrument may be known by diffe- 
rent names in different localities, and an instrument known by _ the 
same name in different localities may be different. There is also a 
tendency to deviate from traditional methods of making. the instru- 
ments and hybridization may result. 


Similar or same instruments are found in neighbouring states some 
under different names. As such there is an urgent need of not only 
doing detailed survey and research in the State but also co-ordinating 
the work with those in neighbouring areas. 


FOOT NOTES 


1, Article on ‘Drums through the Ages’ by S. Krishnaswamy of A.LR. Journal 
of the Music Academy Madras 1967, gives the names of 29 drums ntentioned 
in Silappathikaram. 


2. Unni Neeli Serdesa, Purva Bhaga, 19th Verse— 
‘Saundi venu stani sabarika pankitam Ravanan kai 
Sarangam nanduni niramelumtanni vina pinakam mattum 
Vadyotkaram anutarikinna vadyamdtram te 
Kelppunto vannilayalamaradhisa Gandharvasangham.’ 


3. Panchika comn:entary for Amarakosa in a palm-leaf manuscript. with Aluvan- 
cery Tambrakkal. Reference obtained through the help of Pandit K. P. 
Narayana Pisharoti. : ‘ 


4. Mahabheratam Kilippattu, Bhisma Parvam, 
‘Taki] murasu para pataha tutikalotu sankhavum — 
Tammittavum nakramaddalam vinayum 
Madhuratara mrdularasa ninadakulal kahalam 
Mattu  srngangalitakkayutukkukal.’ 


5. Candrotsara, 4th Sarga, Vers: 29 & 30— 
‘Tadanu puta pulangi tappu pilpatukute etc. etc.’ . 
‘Okkaddikunjaranan, cevi poti petumaralbhutam tappu kotti etc. etc.! 
Both these depict Tappu as producing extremely big sound. 
In contrast a song used to induce children to cat their food would india 
that Tappu is a milder drum. : 
‘Tappo tappo tappani 
Tappo tappo tappani 
Teppu kiiinkilum talam kilinkilum 
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Tappari kotti valannu varumpol 
Tappukudukkelentuntu 

Naranan vecoa kariyuntu 

Nanneli kacciya moruntu 
Unnikkunnan coruntu 

Accan vanne unnavit 

Mavum mavum mavunt.’ 


In fact these are two instruments known as Tappu to suit the above two 
descripticns. 


. Kunian Nantbiar’s Tullal compositions— 


(a) Bana Yudha 


‘Tittiyitakkayutukkum timilaka] 
Ottum maddalametravidhattil 
Kalam cengila cendakal timilakal 
Nilam kurayum kompum kulalum 
Ampilivalayum tamperecniva 
Melam konta jagattu kulangi.’ 


Ampilivala is said to be stil] found in Trivandrum area and secms to be 
the Chandrapirai (4 crescent shaped ring in which perchment is fixed) 
beaten with 2 sticks. Ampilivalayam is referred to Chandravalayam vide 
Ramakatha Pattu—Dr. P. K. Narayana Piliai Edition Vol. I (N.B.S., Kottayam.) 


(b) Syamantakam 


‘Tappumaddalamitakkayutukkukal 
Tittivina mukhavina murasum 
Cengilatimila nalla mrdangam 
Cenda katuntuti vandham jalam 
Dandimamankyamitakkayutukkukal 
Maddu jhallrikal jharjhara vadyam 
Ittaram vividha vadya samuham 
Pattulaksamivayokke mulangi.’ 


(©) Maddlakkarute ottum kalasavum 
Kuttininannunna titti prayogavum 


* * 


Kalam katuntuti cennilayum nalla 
Melam takilum murasum kalavidya 


fd) Satya Svayamyaram : 
‘Kotumkulal vilikkottu kuravilla 
Tattumniukalil kottutappi,.te ghosam.’ 


(€) Krishna Lila 
‘Rettu tappum kulalkkararum tamtburu 
_ Shattivadyam pala villum vatikalum 


* 3 me * 
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Kinkinijalam kilunnunna sankiccu.’ 


Ghatti Vadyam may be the same as Gathu Vadvam of Tamil Nadu a 
Tamboora-like instrument the strings are beaten with 2 small sticks and used as 
au instrument for rhythm. 


7. Natya Sastra, Chapter 28 o. musical instruments— 
‘Tatam caivavanadham ca 
Ghanamt susirameva ca 
Caturvidham tu vijneya— 
Matadyam lIaksananvitam. 


Tatam tantrigatam jn¢ yam— 
Mavanadh.n1 tu pauskaram 
Ghanam talaztu vijneyam 
Susiro vamsa ucyate.’ 


Manomohan Ghosh has translated it as— 


Rerular ntusical instruments are of four kinds such as stringed (Tota) 
covered (Avanaddha) solid (Ghana) and hollow (susira)(amung these) the stringed 
ones are those with string, the ccvered means the drums, the solid the cymbals 
and the hollcw the flutes.’ 
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